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This  article  is  a  transcript  of  a  tape 
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August.  Because  of  the  prfntmg  sched- 
ide,  Mr.  Fairman  did  not  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  see  the  transcript  before  it 
went  to  press.  We  trust  that  he  will 
accept  the  few  minor  editorial  changes 
usually  necessary  when  a  verbal  ad¬ 
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ONE  of  the  kicks  that  we  had  eve¬ 
ning  by  evening  in  the  NILE 
project  was  this  business  of  two  lan¬ 
guages.  After  everything  else  was  over, 
t-..  and  before  it  was  time  to  “sack  in”  we 
would  frequently  sit  around  the  tables 
and  “swap”  things  concerning  lan¬ 
guages.  Some  of  the  interesting  things 
that  came  out  of  the  English  language 
were  the  definitions  of  words  that  our 
youngsters  came  up  with.  The  one  eve¬ 
ning  I  shall  never  forget  was  when 
they  gave  their  definition  of  a  kiss  as 
a  God-given  way  of  shutting  a  woman’s 
mouth  without  knocking  her  block  off! 
The  Egyptian  young  people,  who  have 
traffic  lights  and  the  same  difficul¬ 
ties  we  have  in  driving,  were  very 
much  taken  with  this:  (I  believe  it 
came  out  of  one  of  our  magazines  not 
too  long  ago),  the  definition  of  a  split 


second — it’s  that  space  of  time  that 
exists  between  when  the  traffic  light 
turns  green  and  the  fellow  in  back  of 
you  leans  on  his  horn!  And  the  one 
that  we  liked  best,  perhaps  because 
we’ve  been  traveling  through  some  dif¬ 
ficult  situations  in  the  last  fourteen 
months,  is  the  definition  of  adventure: 
“Adventure  is  discomfort  viewed  at  a 
distance.” 

However,  when  we  started  to  play 
around  with  language,  both  Egyptian 
and  American,  we  found  very  quickly 
that  there  are  some  words  you  can  de¬ 
fine  only  by  experience.  There  are 
words  that  must  become  flesh.  One  of 
those  words  to  me  is  the  word  “terror.” 
Terror  took  on  a  new  meaning  one 
night  when  I  waded  in  water  up  to  my 
armpits  in  a  flood  in  Sialkot  Hospital. 
The  lights  were  out.  All  you  could 


make  of  those  who  moved  to  and  fro 
in  the  waters  of  the  hospital  that  night 
were  dim  shapes  with  a  flashlight 
flicking  the  gloom  every  once  in  a  while. 
Word  began  to  be  passed  around  the 
corridors  that  there  were  snakes  swim¬ 
ming  in  the  water  and  there  was  an 
electric  atmosphere  over  the  whole 
scene.  I  was  conscious  of  someone  ahead 
of  me.  We  were  moving  in  the  same 
direction.  I  could  tell  it  from  the  splash 
of  the  water  and  I  could  hear  breath¬ 
ing,  and  then  something  struck  the  per¬ 
son  ahead.  She,  believing  it  to  be  a 
snake,  went  to  pieces  before  my  eyes — 
with  a  scream  that  was  colder  than 
the  water  in  which  I  waded.  And  as  she 
lost  her  head  completely  and  thrashed 
hysterically,  I  suddenly  found  out  what 
terror  was. 

The  word  “courage,”  too,  was  re¬ 
defined  in  an  interesting  way.  It  was 
re-defined  by  a  woman  in  Ethiopia.  A 
nurse — a  young  nurse — a  nurse  who 
sits  and  watches  most  of  her  patients 
who  are  merely  made  comfortable  to 
die.  She  has  no  medical  help.  I  sat  with 
her  one  day  when  before  us  were  lepers. 
I  looked  at  a  man  without  a  nose  and 
without  eyes  and  without  a  mouth. 
There  were  ragged  teeth  that  protruded 
where  his  lips  should  have  been.  The 
man  had  a  leg  stretched  out  before  me 
that  was  gangrenous  and  open,  rotten 
flesh  from  the  knee  to  the  ankle.  Sick 
to  my  stomach,  I  ran  and  left.  She 
stayed  and  cared  for  the  man  I  couldn’t 
even  bring  myself  to  touch.  And  I  be¬ 
gan  to  learn  something  about  courage 
at  a  mission  outpost  in  Ethiopia  from 
a  woman  named  Norma  Knieriemen. 

The  reason  i’m  interested  in  words 
this  evening  is  that  there  are  three 
words  that  were  re-defined  for  me 
these  past  two  months.  They  are  words 
that  I  want  you  to  pay  attention  to 
with  me  this  evening,  for  in  under¬ 
standing  these  words  I  think  you’ll 
come  to  understand  the  Egyptian  work 
camp  that  was  so  much  your  goal  this 
past  year.  These  words  are  given  to  us 
and  defined  partially  by  the  Apostle 


Paul  in  I  Thessalonians,  the  first  chap¬ 
ter,  the  third  verse.  Hear  them  as  I 
read  them  to  you  from  Phillips’  trans¬ 
lation.  Paul  writes: 

“To  the  church  of  the  Thessa¬ 
lonians,  founded  on  God  the  Father 
and  Jesus  Christ  the  Lord:  Grace 
and  peace  from  Paul,  Silvanus,  and 
Timothy.  We  are  always  thankful 
as  we  pray  for  you  all.  We  never 
forget  this  about  you,  that  your 
love  has  meant  hard  work.  That 
your  hopes  have  meant  dogged  en¬ 
durance;  that  your  faith  has  meant 
solid  achievement.” 

And  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  these 
words  that  became  flesh  these  past 
days,  because  the  story  of  those  words 
is  the  story  of  the  Egyptian  work 
camp. 

You  ought  to  know  something  about 
those  who  went  for  you.  There  were 
eleven  of  them.  The  thing  that  was 
fascinating  to  us  about  the  eleven  that 
showed  up  in  an  Alexandria  station 
one  day  was  that  there  were  no  duplica¬ 
tions.  We  didn’t  have  two  “wise  guys”; 
we  didn’t  have  two  music  directors;  we 
didn’t  have  two  tenors;  we  didn’t  have 
two  of  anything.  We  just  had  one 
apiece  of  everything.  We  thought  to 
ourselves,  “now  this  is  a  matter  of 
selection  and  choice  the  likes  of  which 
we  have  never  seen.”  And  then  some¬ 
thing  about  this  choice  became  increas¬ 
ingly  clear,  and  I  think  you  ought  to 
know  about  it.  I  checked  with  Bob 
Kempes  to  make  sure  that  what  I  say 
is  right.  I  think  you  must  understand 
the  deepness  of  this.  Of  those  eleven 
who  were  sent  out,  eleven,  each  one  of 
whom  filled  a  desperate  need  from  the 
American  angle,  there  was  none  who 
was  chosen  over  anyone  else  by  any 
committee  in  the  United  States.  We 
took  everyone  who  applied,  who  could 
afford  to  make  the  trip,  but  God  did 
the  choosing.  Get  that — we  set  up  a 
selection  committee,  but  God  superseded 
it  and  gave  us  what  we  needed.  I  mean 
that. 
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One  or  two,  just  to  show  you  the 
picture.  We  had  an  older  girl,  Elnora. 
Elnora  was  just  exactly  what  we  needed 
to  get  along  with  many  of  our  Egyp¬ 
tian  young  people  who  had  never  been 
kidded  in  their  lives.  All  Elnora  knew 
how  to  do  was  kid.  We  would  be  out 
on  the  job.  Up  came  a  fellow  with  the 
name,  Sosthenes.  She  said,  “I’ll  call 
you  Sam.’’  He  said,  “That  isn’t  my 
name.’’  She  said,  “I  don’t  care,  you 
look  like  Sam.”  So  Sosthenes  became 
Sam.  “When  I  yell,  ‘Sam,’  that’s  you. 
Come  arunnin’.  Buddy.”  So  Sosthenes 
came  arunnin’  every  time  “Sam”  was 
called.  Someone  over  here  was  “Joe.” 
Someone  else  was  “Willie.”  She  had 
them  all  slated.  Each  one  of  us  had  a 
new  tag  and  the  kidding  was  just  the 
thing  we  needed  to  take  the  edge  off 
when  the  going  got  rough. 

We  had  a  young  fellow  from  Sunset 
Hills  in  Pittsburgh — Bob  Baugh,  whom 
some  of  you  may  know.  Bob  typified 
everything  American  to  those  Egyptian 
young  people.  And  to  me  too.  Blonde, 
good-looking,  crew-cut,  muscles,  hair  on 
his  chest,  everything.  You  name  it — 
Bob  had  it!  He  blossomed  out  the  first 
day  in  Bermuda  shorts.  He  was  so 
much  American  that  our  Egyptian 
young  people  fell  in  love  with  him 
actually  more  than  any  of  the  rest  of 
us.  In  fact,  they  made  up  a  little 
chorus  and  sang  it  every  time  they  saw 
Bob  coming  to  work  or  going  anywhere. 
And  it  ran:  “Bob,  Bob,  Americano,  hey. 
Bob,  Bob!”  And  it  just  went  on  and 
on  and  on  for  he  was  it. 

And  we  had  one  girl,  the  shrimp  of 
the  bunch,  Donna  Lee.  Donna  Lee 
Wagner  came  from  Butler,  and  as  I 
say,  we  thank  God  that  we  did  not  have 
two  music  directors;  only  one.  But 
this  one  was  good,  and  when  we  needed 
a  song  at  the  right  time,  she  would 
bear  with  us  and  she  could  lead  our 
devotions  the  way  they  ought  to  be 
led.  She  picked  out  the  right  songs, 
the  ones  the  Egyptians  loved  of  our 
choruses.  They  in  turn  suggested 


choruses  of  theirs  that  we  learned  in 
Arabic.  We  sang  as  we  washed  the 
dishes;  we  sang  as  we  mixed  mortar; 
we  sang  as  we  laid  block.  When  we  got 
tired  singing  sometimes,  she  knew  when 
to  shut  up. 

And  we  had  a  theologian  with  us,  too, 
Joe  Barr.  Joe  did  a  good  job  of  keeping 
the  Bible  study  time  on  the  straight 
and  narrow  when  we  began  to  get  a 
little  loose  on  our  predestination.  And 
everything  worked  the  way  it  should 
work.  And  this  was  the  crowd  that  we 
met  at  an  Alexandria  railroad  station 
one  Saturday  afternoon  in  July. 

The  word  “love”  ought  to  be  defined 
as  “hard  work,”  young  people.  I’m  not 
talking  from  the  American  standpoint. 
I’m  talking  from  both  American  and 
Egyptian  standpoints.  Because  it’s  hard 
work  for  people  from  different  cultures 
and  different  tongues  to  get  this  thing 
moving.  But  these  Egyptian  young 
people  knew  how  to  do  it.  You  know  how 
this  crowd  of  ours  was  met  at  the  rail¬ 
road  station?  When  they  began  to  get 
off  the  train  there  were  15  or  20  young 
people  from  one  of  the  Egyptian  church¬ 
es  there  with  great  big  armloads  of 
flowers  giving  cheers  in  English  and 
then  singing  songs  of  welcome.  The 
crowd  thought  they  were  coming  into 
some  hilarious,  gieat,  victorious  af¬ 
fair.  And  you  could  just  see  them 
swell,  because  it’s  a  long,  dirty,  dusty 
trip  from  Cairo  on  a  local  train,  and 
this  welcome  was  good  for  them.  And 
they  were  literally  carried  and  shoved 
and  pounded  on  the  back,  because  they 
had  come  to  share  what  you  have  here 
with  what  the  church  in  Egypt  needs 
there. 

There  were  language  difficulties. 
Don’t  let  me  give  you  the  idea  any 
of  this  was  easy.  If  there  were  any 
adjustments  that  had  to  be  made — hard 
adjustments— they  had  to  be  made  on 
the  Egyptian  side.  They  had  to  know 
English  and  understand  us.  We  did  not 
know  Arabic  and  could  not  speak  to 
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them.  It  took  the  grace  of  God  for  those 
young  people  to  put  up  with  us  many 
times  in  our  stupidity.  I  know  it  took 
the  grace  of  God  to  put  up  with  me. 

I  have  been  at  camps  all  my  life  and 
I  figure  the  only  way  to  deal  with  a 
problem  at  the  table  is  the  rough  way — 
cut  it  and  let  it  bleed  for  a  while,  and 
then  everybody  gets  healed  up.  And  so 
when  we  passed  eggs  around  that  were 
supposed  to  go  to  ten  people,  and  they 
got  to  only  two  people,  someone  sug¬ 
gested  that  I  say  something  about  it. 
And  I  did — in  my  *own  inimitable  (or 
inimical)  style.  I  said,  “Listen,  fel¬ 
lows,  you’re  acting  like  a  bunch  of 
pigs.  You  get  me — oinkers!”  And  I 
forgot  that  I  was  in  a  Mohammedan 
country.  I  forgot  I  was  speaking  to 
people  to  whom  the  pig  is  a  stigma 
even  though  they  be  Christian,  for  the 
pig  is  not  an  animal  of  diet.  And  I  had 
opened  my  mouth  and  not  stuck  one 
foot  in,  I  had  jumped  in  with  two  dirty 
feet.  We  had  a  revolt  for  a  day  and  a 
half — not  quite  a  day  and  a  half — 
everything  was  quiet.  I  got  the  silent 
treatment.  Then  someone  tipped  me 
off.  They  slipped  up,  and  they  said, 
“Ed,  you  shouldn’t  call  people  ‘pigs’  in 
Egypt.”  So  I  got  them  together  and 
apologized  and  started  out  from  scratch. 
I  told  them  they  still  acted  like  it,  but 
maybe  they  weren’t  that. 

But  the  thing  that  I  marvel  at  is 
this;  we  learned  the  definition  of  love. 
Love  is  give  and  take.  It  isn’t  the  easy- 
bed-of-ro.ses  kind  of  thing.  We  had  our 
difficulties,  and  we  fought  them  out, 
and  we  came  to  an  understanding  in 
Jesus  Christ. 

When  I  talk  about  hard  work,  I  can’t 
ignore  the  building  job  we  had  to  do. 
Did  you  see  the  pictures  of  where  we 
were  building?  It  was  a  desert.  It  was 
15  miles  from  Alexandria.  It  was  on 

the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
wind  blew  all  the  time  and  the  sand 
was  in  everything.  Each  morning  be¬ 
fore  you  put  on  your  shoes,  you  knocked 
them  against  the  bed  to  make  sure 


there  weren’t  scorpions  in  them.  And 
we  were  a  soft  lot  when  we  began. 
Some  of  us  were  softer  when  we  fin¬ 
ished,  as  we  learned  what  it  meant  to 
bleed  and  work,  doing  everything  by 
hand.  There  aren’t  many  machines  in 
Egypt,  so  when  it  comes  to  mixing 
cement  you  mix  it  on  a  platform  with 
an  Egyptian  spade,  and  you  slosh  water 
on  it,  not  out  of  a  hose,  but  out  of  a 
“sofiha”  can  (a  6-gallon  tin)  you  car¬ 
ried  on  your  head  from  the  nearest 
well. 

And  when  you  build,  you  build  the 
hard  way.  When  there  are  blocks  to  be 
carried,  there  is  no  wheelbarrow;  the 
blocks  go  on  top  of  your  head.  Meet 
Mr.  Flat-top.  W’hen  you  carry  mortar, 
pans  go  on  top  of  your  head,  and  you 
carry  the  mortar.  Everything  is  done 
by  hand.  And  as  I  watched  these  young 
people  day  by  day  their  muscles  getting 
hard  and  their  hearts  softening  bit  by 
bit,  I  began  to  understand  the  meaning 
of  the  word  “love”  as  Paul  speaks  of 
it  here  when  he  says,  “Love  means  this 
— love  means  hard  work.” 

The  second  word  that  was  re-defined 
for  us  there  was  “hope.”  As  we  fixed 
our  eyes  on  the  thing  to  be  accom¬ 
plished,  we  discovered  that  hope  meant 
“dogged  endurance.”  I’ll  tell  you  what 
it  meant  to  these  young  people  who 
came  from  the  station  that  day.  As  we 
turned  off  the  main  road  on  to  the 
bumpy  desert  road  two  kilometers  down 
to  the  camp,  all  we  saw  was  just  the 
sea  and  the  sand.  Punch  Kunde  said  to 
me,  “Ed,  I  think  someone  has  made  a 
horrible  mistake  putting  this  thing  out 
here.”  We  had  to  build  the  tables  we 
ate  off  of,  we  had  to  build  the  benches 
we  sat  on,  and  as  one  of  the  girls  said, 
“This  is  the  first  camp  I  ever  saw 
that  didn’t  even  have  a  chair.” 

And  then  one  night  we  bumped  into 
other  things  that  had  to  be  seen 
through.  About  one  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  something  wakened  my  wife.  It  was 
someone  out  in  the  desert  shouting  a 
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stream  of  Arabic  in  the  direction  of  my 
tent.  She  hit  and  pummeled  me,  and 
finally  I  wakened,  and  she  said,  “Ed, 
someone  is  out  there.”  And  very  dimly, 
on  the  rock  in  the  sand  I  could  see 
someone  with  a  rifle  silhouetted.  I 
pulled  on  a  T  shirt  and  groped  my 
way  out  of  the  tent.  The  rifleman  hit 
me  right  in  the  face  with  a  stream  of 
Arabic,  and  I  said,  “Wait  a  minute. 
Wa-i-t  a  minute!” 

So  we  went  over  to  Lydia  Matta,  one 
of  our  women  who  was  staying  in  the 
tent  next  to  mine.  I  got  her  up,  and 
she  said,  “I  think  he  wants  some  men, 
Ed.  I  think  we’re  in  trouble.” 

We  went  back  over  to  the  boys’  tents, 
which  were  100  yards  away  on  the 
othe?  side  of  the  property.  (You  don’t 
mix  boys  and  gals  in  Egypt.  This  is 
the  first  time  they  ever  tried  it).  We 
got  Paul  McClanahan  out  of  bed,  and 
then,  fortunately,  (again  this  business 
of  God’s  selection)  there  was  working 
with  us  at  the  work  camp  an  officer 
in  the  Egyptian  Naval  Forces — an  old¬ 
er  boy.  He  was  exactly  what  we  needed, 
because  we  were  being  raided  by  the 
coastal  patrol  of  the  Egyptian  police. 

They  were  suspecting  us  of  smug¬ 
gling  dope,  because  that  day  we  had 
had  a  life-saving  dinghy  shipped  in. 
It  was  on  our  section  of  the  beach. 
When  the  coast  patrol  saw  our  dray- 
ing  operation  and  our  boat,  they  sus¬ 
pected  smuggling,  which  is  a  fiendish 
thing  in  that  area.  They  picked  one 
o’clock  in  the  morning  to  raid  us  and  a 
good  job  they  did. 

They  rounded  us  up,  the  three  of  us 
who  were  standing  out  there  shivering, 
and  the  major,  who  could  speak  a  bit  of 
English,  suggested  we  go  somewhere 
where  we  could  talk.  With  one  little 
flashlight  we  picked  our  way  across 
the  desert  100  or  200  yards  to  a  build¬ 
ing  that  served  as  our  headquarters. 
We  huddled  about  a  table,  and  then  for 
two  hours  we  went  over  the  roster  of 
40  people  explaining  who  they  were. 


why  they  were  there,  what  a  work  camp 
was,  where  they  lived,  and  when  they 
were  going  home.  And  finally,  at  the 
end  of  two  hours,  the  major  was  very 
gracious  and  allowed  us  to  continue  our 
operation,  but  not  until  we  had  literally 
sweat  out  all  the  defiance  that  was 
in  us. 

HERE  were  some  other  things  that 
took  dogged  endurance.  We  worked 
in  110  degree  sun  for  eight  hours  a  day. 
Any  time  you  try  to  work  for  Ted 
Pollock,  our  work  boss,  less  than  eight 
hours  and  get  away  with  it.  I’d  like  to 
meet  you.  If  we  took  off  a  half-hour 
here,  we  put  it  on  there. 

We  tried  to  say  to  our  American 
young  people,  “Listen,  you’re  working 
in  a  tropical  sun.  Put  on  a  hat.  Keep  a 
shirt  on  and  watch  out.  Take  a  rest.” 
But  you  can’t  tell  us  anything.  And  so 
we  learned  the  hard  way,  with  three 
heat  exhaustions.  We  learned  other 
things  too.  We  learned  that  we  could 
get  sunburned  through  shirts.  We 
learned  that  we  could  get  sunburnea 
through  trousers  and  everything,  until 
we  learned  to  take  it  easy  and  pace 
ourselves  to  the  country  in  which  we 
worked. 

About  the  third  night  we  were  there, 
right  in  the  middle  of  Bible  study,  we 
had  our  first  scorpion  bite.  Fortunately, 
Ted  Pollock,  coming  from  the  Sudan, 
knew  what  to  do  for  a  scorpion  bite.  It 
was  his  son,  Eddy,  who  was  bitten. 
Quick  as  he  could,  Ted  drew  a  tourniquet 
around  the  boy’s  leg,  split  the  bite  with 
a  razor  blade  and  sucked  it,  spitting 
out  the  poison  as  best  he  could.  At 
the  same  time,  Mrs.  Fairman,  who 
was  our  nurse,  dashed  down  to  our  tent, 
got  cocaine  and  a  hypodermic,  and  in¬ 
jected  the  cocaine  right  into  the  center 
of  the  bite.  So  Eddy  had  pain  for  about 
three  hours  instead  of  24  hours.  I  don’t 
know  how  many  scorpions  we  killed.  A 
dozen?  They  wei'e  everywhere,  and  we 
had  to  watch  out.  They  give  you  a 
painful  time. 

We  had  one  accident,  and  that  was 
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all.  And  even  that  one  was  handled 
very  quickly,  because  we  had  made  ar¬ 
rangements  at  the  hospital,  and  the 
girl  was  taken  care  of  in  good  shape. 
It  was  a  gashed  ankle,  but  it  healed 
up  well. 

I  DISCOVERED  that  faith,  and  hope,  and 
love  were  re-defined,  and  love  came 
across  in  that  experience  as'  something 
that  is  hard  work.  Hope  became  that 
which  meant  dogged  endurance.  And 
faith,  I  discovered,  is  something  that 
means  solid  achievement. 

You  might  be  interested  in  what  our 
group  accomplished  over  there.  Forty 
young  people  worked  shoulder  to  shoul¬ 
der  for  30  days.  When  they  came, 
there  was  nothing.  The  day  that  we 
left  there  were  six  toilets  and  showers, 
there  was  a  well,  and  a  water  system. 
There  was  a  main  building  that  will 
house  the  dining  room,  the  kitchen,  and 
the  storage  room  of  this  conference 
grounds  of  the  Evangelical  Church  in 
Egypt.  It  is  a  big  building,  and  if  you 
want  to  pace  it  off  you  can  see  how  big 
it  is,  30  X  100  feet.  It  will  seat  about 
240  young  people  at  a  sitting.  This 
building  was  up  to  the  roof  level  ready 
for  the  ceiling  posts.  It  represented 
25,000  blocks  laid.  It  represented  al¬ 
most  20  ton  of  cement  mixed  and 
poured.  Yet  that  isn’t  what  this  work 
camp  accomplished.  There’s  something 
more  that  we  can’t  put  down  in  figures. 

Maybe  it’s  the  story  of  an  Egyptian 
boy,  Shukray.  Shukray  was  one  of 
those  who  got  off  the  train,  down  in 
Alexandria,  for  the  first  two  weeks  of 
work  camp.  He  was  supposed  to  stay 
only  two  weeks.  We  didn’t  see  why  he 
stayed  two  days.  He  just  didn’t  seem 
to  fit.  Have  you  ever  seen  Curly,  on© 
of  the  three  stooges  in  the  movies,  with 
hair  that  goes  out  at  all  angles?  That’s 
Shukray.  And  with  the  sand  blowing 
and  with  the  swimming  in  the  ocean 
and  the  sand  getting  all  mixed  up  in 
your  hair,  it  wasn’t  two  days  until  the 
description  of  Shukray  was  that  he 
had  a  little  hair  in  his  sand. 


Shukray  was  a  muscle  man.  Young 
men  in  Egypt  like  to  pick  up  weights, 
snatch  weights,  and  build  up  the  mus¬ 
cles  across  the  chest.  Shukray  was  a 
man-mountain  really.  Short  but  built 
like  a  V-man.  And  when  we  had  a 
tough  job  that  involved  weight  lifting, 
we  gave  it  to  Shukray.  When  it  came 
time  to  bend  the  steel  that  went  into 
the  constuction,  we  gave  it  to  Shukray. 
And  I  still  can’t  see  why  Shukray 
stayed.  He  got  all  the  tough  jobs,  and 
we  rode  him  and  we  kidded  him.  Shuk¬ 
ray  had  wanderitis  when  it  came  to 
meals.  Shukray  would  sit  down  and 
get  his  plate  full.  He  would  finish  it, 
and  then  up  he  jumped  and  back  to  the 
Coke  cooler  to  drink  about  4  or  5 
Cokes  just  to  kind  of  stamp  the  whole 
thing  down. 

We  made  laws  about  Shukray,  we 
blocked  his  path,  but  you  couldn’t  stop 
Shukray  from  wandering.  And  we  de¬ 
cided  that  when  his  two  weeks  were  up 
he  would  be  gone.  He  didn’t  seem  to  be 
very  sharp,  and  he  didn’t  have  English 
vey  well.  In  fact,  Shukray  was  on 
the  verge  of  leaving  a  number  of  times, 
I  guess.  He  asked  me  two  or  three 
times  if  he  might  ride  to  town  with  me 
when  I  was  getting  provisions.  I  said, 
“No,  Shukray,  you  signed  for  two 
weeks,  you  stay  for  two  weeks.’’ 

When  the  two  weeks  were  over,  I 
said,  “O.K.  Shukray,  you  can  go  now.” 

He  said,  “No,  I’d  rather  not.  I’d  like 
to  work  just  a  little  longer.  Could  I?” 
And  he  talked  with  Ayyad  Zakhary,  the 
co-director.  Ayyad  agreed  that  Shukray 
could  stay. 

Shukray  worked  on  with  us.  He 
asked  for  tougher  jobs,  and  he  kept  on 
wandering.  Then  we  found  something  in 
Shukray  we  hadn’t  noticed  before.  We 
saw  more  of  it  and  more  of  it.  And 
then  one  day,  at  the  end  of  the  third 
week,  Shukray  got  a  telegram  from 
his  family  demanding  that  he  come 
home  immediately,  because  his  family 
needed  him. 

I  suggested  that  Shukray  ride  into 
town  with  me.  I  shall  never  forget 


that  morning  when  I  went  out  and  saw 
this  fellow,  with  the  biggest  head  of 
hair  I’ve  ever  seen,  standing  beside 
the  car.  He  topped  me  by  a  head,  and 
he  would  have  m.ade  two  of  me.  He  was 
shaking  uncontrollably,  sobbing,  with 
the  tears  running  down  his  face. 

You  don’t  say  much  to  a  man  in  a 
situation  like  that.  I  jumped  in  my  side 
and  I  said,  “O.K.  Shukray.  I  guess 
this  is  it.”  We  didn’t  say  much  all  the 
way,  except  when  he  left.  He  grabbed 
my  hand  and  crunched  the  bones,  and 
he  said,  “I  don’t  know  what  it  was 
there,  Ed,  but  we  had  it.” 

I  think  we  had  it  so  much  that  you’ll 
understand  why  one  of  our  work  camp¬ 
ers  did  not  come  back  with  us.  I  refer 
to  Jackie  Martin.  Jackie  was  gradu¬ 
ated  just  this  past  year  from  Knoxville 
College.  What  Jackie  saw,  she  wanted 
more.  And  when  Jackie  was  asked  if 
she  might  be  interested  in  short-term 
missionary  service,  she  said,  “Right 
now?” 

Paul  McClanahan  said,  “Right  now.” 

So  Jackie  won’t  be  back.  Jackie  is 
staying  for  three  years. 

And  then  there’s  one  more  thing.  The 
last  Sabbath  morning  we  were  there, 
we  got  up  at  5:30  in  the  morning,  and 
filed  quietly  into  the  new  building  we 
had  built.  We  looked  out  a  window  to¬ 
ward  the  lovely  Mediterranean  Sea.  Our 
eyes  caught  the  table  of  the  Lord,  for 
this  was  a  closing  Communion  service. 
The  sun  was  just  breaking  upon  us, 
tinting  the  waves  out  there  with  gold, 
and  the  sand  with  streaks  of  light,  and 
the  sky  was  blue  overhead.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  conduct  the  service. 

I  found  I  couldn’t  pick  out  Americans 
from  Egyptians.  We  were  packed  too 
close,  and  we  looked  too  much  alike,  for 
we  were  gathering  as  guests  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Communion 
we  had  heard  and  read  about,  but  now 
had  found  in  a  new  way.  There  was 
something  that  happened  in  thirty  days 
to  that  crowd  that  I  cannot  tell  you 
about.  You  would  have  had  to  see  us 


that  morning.  When  I  read  the  words, 
“This  is  my  body  broken  for  you” 
the  meaning  somehow  came  alive  in  the 
broken  hands  and  in  the  aching  bodies 
of  our  groups.  Not  that  they  were  du¬ 
plicating  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ. 
That  cannot  be  done.  But  they  had 
learned  to  bear  their  share  of  the 
world’s  pain;  they  had  learned  to  labor 
long  and  well,  and  they  had  learned  to 
find  for  both  East  and  West  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  everything  we  say  he  is  and 
more.  He  had  bound  us  together  in  an 
indissoluble  union  which  I  dare  any¬ 
thing  to  break. 

We  have  a  toe-hold  in  Egypt  to¬ 
night  like  we  have  never  had  before, 
at  least  with  30  Egyptian  young  peo¬ 
ple  who,  with  us,  erected  a  building 
and  grew  in  grace.  Thank  you  for 
making  this  possible. 


Addit  ional  copies  may 
be  secured  from  the 

Board  Of  Foreign  Missions 
United  Presbyterian  Church 

401  W.  Chelten  Ave, 
Philadelphia  44,  Pa. 
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